


Letters from Members 


‘Golden Age’ 


We have been using your Style Book 
for our publication and the past few 
years the school journalism class has been 
using it in their course. We have ex- 
hausted our supply and are inclosing a 
check for $5 for which send us as many 
as that will pay for. Formerly, we printed 
a style book of our own, but with your 
name on the book we do not have nearly 
the amount of argument from some of 
the “golden age” readers who feel we are 
really going to pot in using the down style 
in our publications—D.E., Kan. 

ev. es 


Real Thrill 


Our Medalist rating for a second year 
in succession was a real thrill to the staff 
—almost too good to be true. We shall 
try hard to repeat in 1956.—M.H., Me. 
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What Size Heads? 


The Score Book for our newspaper 
stated that the size of the heads must be 
governed by the size (length) of the 
story. Also, that longer stories should be 
placed above shorter stories on the page. 
This is a matter of some concern to me 
because it is contrary to what I have been 
teaching. What governs the size of the 
head is the importance of the story. A 
newspaper can run an 8-column banner 
on a 2-inch story that’s vital and bury a 
24-inch story on an inside page with a 
relatively small head on it. The value of 
news or feature stories and the size of 
heads determine the placement rather 
than the length. It seems to me that the 
size of the headlines are determined by 
the value of the story; that this determines 
the placing of the story; that on inside 
pages the head size is determined by the 
space or shape to be filled as values do 
not vary as they do on page 1. What is 
the answer?—R.H., Ind. 

This is a difficult question to answer 
for the conservative dailies are going 
modern and streamlined and the school 
papers are leaning toward an imitation 
of the metropolitan tabloid or standard 
newspapers. The use of large headlines 
has been one of the most recent changes 
in school journalism. Whether this is 
right or wrong is open to question. 
After 1916, with the coming of the 
tabloid format, large headlines became 


the order of the day to sensationalize 
the news and accent page makeup to 
attract readers. There is a tendency to 
imitate this format in the school news- 


papers. 


country. 


This is not true all over the 
The eastern schools remain 
rather conservative. The use of large 
photos of cheer leaders, baton twirlers, 
homecoming floats, campus queens and 
their attendants, and the like have fol- 
lowed to some extent the corresponding 
types of illustrations used to attract 
readers in the professional press. About 
1939, when the New York World's 
Fair stressed modernism and certain of 
the local press followed suit, school 
publications reflected the change. Flush 
left headlines and elimination of col- 
umn rules became common practice. 
This was the year of the “big change” 
in school journalism. For the most part, 
they tried to maintain a conservative 
style in the use of multi-column heads 
and the three and four column heads 
brought us into the "horizontal make- 
up.” This is little more than the break- 
ing up of the single column with sim- 
ple headings or overlines—the old Brit- 
often 
termed the newest in page makeup 


ish headline—which is now 


ideas. This multi-columnitis has gone 
into various experimental states and it 
is little wonder that it has brought a 
train of conflicting ideas in its wake. 
Among them is the idea that the im- 
portance of the story should determine 
the size of the head, that the headline 
takes precedence over the story, that 
headlines, importance of the story, and 
placing in the paper graduate down- 
ward. Without attempting to establish 
a rule, common sense should be the 
guiding factor. It is rare that a school 
paper, unless issued daily—and there 
are only three of them in the United 
States—would have occasion to run a 
banner head on a two-inch story. On 
the other hand, a story requiring a 
banner head would certainly require, 
under normal circumstances, more than 
a minimum of space for the story. The 
judge was not entirely right or com- 
pletely wrong. Neither is the Adviser. 
—Ed. 
ie a 


‘Expanded Heads’ 


One of our customers has asked us 


about a comment made on their CSPA 


The Cover 


Students at Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio, congregate in friendly 
groups to read the school newspaper, The 
Lakewood High Times, every Friday 
morning of the school year. This picture 
of such a group was used in the opening 
section of the school’s Cinema, to help 
set the theme: This Is My School—and 
I have a place in it. 

The plate is used through the courtesy 
of Miss Gertrude McTaggart, Adviser to 
the yearbook. 


evaluation. The critique stated that higher 


rating would have been possible if they 


had followed “an extended headline 


schedule.” What does this mean?—DS, 
N.Y. 

We didn’t know, either, until we 
wrote the judge who did the major 
work on the book. Objection was raised 
to heads which are merely labels. It 
was suggested that heads that tell some- 
thing, similar to those on a news story, 
be used. What he intended to say was 
“expanded” heads, rather than “ex- 
tended”. Perhaps the heat of the sum- 
mer and the concentration on the job 
produced some occupational fatigue. 
We are sorry and hope this answers 
the question —Ed. 
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The New Seed 


By JOHN LOTSPEICH, Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HY ARE YOU here? Other than 
the fact that the Convention of- 
fers a wonderful opportunity 

for a carefree weekend in New York, 
without classes, 1 know not one of you 
would be in those seats unless you had 
some interest in writing, some interest in 
some phase of the profession. I know 
that, not only because it follows the law 
of logic, but because it was not very 
many years ago that I sat where you are 
sitting and for exactly the same two rea- 
sons: New York and Journalism. 

I have come a long way since my trips 
t0 Columbia to listen; I have learned 
much. There were four fruitful years as 
assistant editor of a weekly newspaper, a 
teal grind but invaluable experience. And 
then there were two years in uniform, in 
Korea, trying to put into words, as official 
writer for the Eighth Army, accounts of 
heroic actions which left me wordless in 
the face of their daring. 

And now, The Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia — again words, this time 
touched by science and by stars. And in 
between, always the probing, the short 
stories, the poetry, the novel. All a part 
of the search. Looking back over those 
years, I realize that it all began when I 
Was as you are now—concerned with 
yearbooks, newspapers, and magazines. It 
began then because it was at that moment 
in my life that I had a decision to make. 


Up to now, you have been working 
with publications which tell your school, 
of your community, what is going on in 
your own little area of responsibility. You 
give your views, careful not to offend, 
Write funny poems—and, sometimes, verse 
touched by a young-fineness unequalled—, 
qusade for the longer lunch hour, make 
pleas for cooperation among the student 
body. Ir is, believe me, a beautiful func- 
tion because, if you are serious about it, 
Writing for a school is the foundation of 
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This address was delivered at the 
31st Annual Convention of the 
CSPA in 1955 by a young man who 
was a delegate to an earlier Conven- 
tion when he was a member of the 
Junior Fourth Estate and a school 
editor in the Abington, Pa., Senior 
High School with Miss Gertrude L. 
Turner, now a member of the staff 
of the Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa., as Adviser. Since this 
speech was made, Mr. Lotspeich has 
left the Franklin Institute to become 
a copywriter for a Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. The portion deal- 
ing with the Korean mother has been 
expanded into an article, “My Ko- 
rean Mother’, which has been ac- 
cepted for publication in “Every- 
woman's” magazine. 


writing for a world. 


And soon, school will stop and you 
will be ready to go out and onward. And 
soon, in fact just beyond the silver rim 
of morning, you will come face to face 
with your decision. It is the gestation I 
spoke of, it precedes the labor and it, and 
it alone, can precipitate the birth. You 
must stand squarely and decide, sans any- 
thing but honesty, in which direction you 
will move. 


I am reminded of the story about the 
diamond fields at Kimberly. It has been 
said that those incomparable sources of 
wealth were discovered when a child 
plucked a wild flower and found a dia- 
mond in its roots. Growing at your feet 
now is the wild flower of vocation, the 
richly-tinted bloom of Journalism. It 
looks beautiful standing there in the sun. 
Its multi-colored leaves fascinate you; it 
is somewhat exotic in its lure. You have 
read stories about the heroic newspaper- 
man who always solves the crime. You 
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have seen pictures of Ernest Heminway 
and read of his exciting adventures. Mic- 
key Spillane made the movies. 

There is something strange, Bohemian, 
elusive about it all. And the poets among 
you—God bless ’em—are carried away on 
the wings of a dream. That, indeed, is 
the flower of the profession. But it does 
not end there. There is a diamond in its 
roots. And anyone who owns a diamond 
that large must know how to work to 
keep it, to protect it, and to be worthy 
of its beauty. 


HERE was another person like us 

who had a decision to make. May 
I paint a word-picture for you? The lone- 
ly wail of the foghorn threw itself out 
from the bowels of the ship and was lost 
in the eerie mists which clung so closely 
to the black water. He stood at the rail, 
a huge hulk of a man, and he looked like 
something old and tired. His shoulders 
were stooped as though they had some- 
how been weakened by the gentle swoosh- 
swoosh of the water against the hull. It 
was a decisive moment in the life of 
young Thomas Wolfe. 

Following the publication of his first 
novel, “Look Homeward, Angel,” Wolfe 
had been deluged with criticism from the 
inhabitants of his hometown who felt 
that he had drawn his characters too true 
to life. Touched by first-success on one 
hand and yet exceedingly anxious because 
of the vehemence of his critics, Wolfe 
had become frustrated, unsure about his 
purpose, concerned about perspective. 
And, like so many who feel that the an- 
swer must always lay in the far country, 
he had gone to Europe in search of inner 
peace. But it was not to be his. At first 
there was the exhileration of newness but 
that wore off, soon enough, and the old 
pangs were still smarting at his soul. Dis- 
contented, he determined to return home. 

So now he stood, dejected, at the rail 
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of a ship which was carrying him back 
to the land of his birth—but more than 
that, back into an uncertainty of purpose 
which he felt was imminent destruction. 
Suddenly the young Wolfe noticed activ- 
ity on the deck around him. People be- 
gan to congregate in groups and there 
was an almost-tangible excitement in the 
air. A warm sea-wind touched his face 
and as he turned to its healing the mists 
lifted and there, etched against the morn- 
ing sky, was the outline of New York. 
Something in him quickened. He began 
to think of people and of lives; of pur- 
poses and goals. For a fleeting instant he 
saw reflected in the magnificence which 
was New York, his own answer. He knew 
then that great things are built by men 
who dream dreams and are sure; that ac- 
complishment is the child of persever- 
ance. He knew that without a purpose, 
without a magic quest, life was empty and 
useless. 

Wolfe straightened his shoulders. It 
is difficult for us to say what he became 
at that instant but it was nothing less 
than a resolute thing. He raised his head 
and, completely unconscious of those 
around him, said to himself and, in his 
own way, to the world, “Now . . . now... 
at this particular time and moment of my 
life, I seek my goal relentlessly ...” He 
had found, in the only possible place— 
within himself—his answer. And he 
knew with a certainy what he wanted. 
And he knew what he had to do. 

That same decision, as it once rested 
with Wolfe, with myself, with all those 
who have gone before, now rests yith 
you. Up until the time Thomas Wolfe 
knew, he was like a seed, unblossomed. 
He was cradled in the warm, earthly soil 
of desire but he could not grow until he 
made his peace with himself and with 
purpose. 


_— ARE the new seed. Because you 

have chosen to make your world of 
words, you assume a tremendous responsi- 
bility and an obligation to yourselves and 
to your time. You will touch and sway 
the minds of men. If it were simply a 
matter of stamina, physical prowess, or 
of knowledge, I have no doubts that 
everyone in this room would be capable 
of surmounting the obstacles that will be 
thrown in their way after the decision is 
made and the school doors are closed be- 
hind you. In general, the American youth 
of today goes forth well equipped. 


Twe 


But there are all kinds of battles and 
all kinds of battlefields. And I tell you 
that never before have young people been 
confronted with the strange paradox of 
having so much for them on one hand 
and so much against them on the other. 


Last week I talked with a young man, 
just turned twenty, who spent four hours 
telling me that he had lost his ambition, 
dissolved his purpose, let his faith go up 
in smoke because, from his viewpoint— 
and he wants to be a writer—the world 
was in a horrible mess, the Army was 
staring him in the face, and he just was 
not sure of anything. I was sitting by 
the window listening to him talk and I 
leaned back in my chair and watched the 
late afternoon sun cast soft shadows on 
his solemn face. And I was sad. He be- 
lieved what he was saying and that belief 
in itself was tragic and I knew, inside of 
mé, that he was lost unless he could some- 
how understand that challenges make 
men. 


I told him the only thing I knew to 
tell him and I repeat it to you now: It 
is all well and good for young people to 
sit back and listen to stories about the 
sins of their fathers. Perhaps those who 
have gone before have sinned in a pe- 
culiar sort of way. We are living in a 
badly wounded world but I do not be- 
lieve that those wounds were inflicted 
with quite as much personal malice as 
some would point out. I see, rather, that 
they are the sum of an inner confusion 
and frustration which has seeped into the 
universal mind. I feel that they are the 
logical culmination, the natural climax, 
that had to be reached in the agonizing 
evolution of man. A civilation which has 
produced atomic bombs and planes that 
can fly faster than sound cannot be ex- 
pected to have both feet on the ground. 
Men with minds that can fly cannot be 
kept in cages but so far there seems to 
be no realization of the fact that the 
cages have been built by the sweat of 
their own hands. That is where your 
stability of purpose comes in. 

Maybe you have got a gripe, but as 
long as you sit around moping about it, 
concentrating on that gripe, there is 
never going to be any solution. It is not 
up to any of you to find excuses for the 
world being the way it is but rather it 
is your mission to find the means by 
which you can make it the way it ought 
to be. Instead of throwing stones you 


must learn how to catch them. There 
must not be any constant cry of what 
the generation going before has done 
wrong but only the humble acceptance of 
what we—you and I—must do right. If 
you cannot have the harvest at the mo- 
ment you must be content with the glean- 
ings. What a challenge! You must take 
them, warm them by the fires of your 
energies, and make them ready for plant- 
ing. The soil is so fertile now, the time 


so pregnant with possibilities! 


NOTHER facet of your awakening 

must be what I call an awareness of 
beauty. At the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia, there is, among other exciting 
things, a large observatory which houses 
a telescope. On certain nights during the 
week the observatory is opened to the 
public and the telescope is turned toward 
the stars. For some reason now lost to 
me, a discussion evolved in our office the 
other day concerning that telescope and 
the thousands of people who yearly peer 
through it at the heavens. While we were 
talking, someone in the office said, gently, 
“So many of those people only look at 
beauty; they never attempt to attain it.” 
The truth in that cuts deep. 

If you are to use words for edification 
or information, for human interest or for 
smiles, you must have somewhere within 
you, that keen sensation of beauty. With- 
out it, there can never be you-fulfilled. 

There is nothing that I can say to vou, 
actually, that could make you comprehend 
too much about beauty because it is s0 
individual in its feeling. Each man must 
find his own and it comes with his grow- 
ing. But I can tell you this: I can tell 
you that beauty is a thing unchained. | 
did not always realize that. There was 
a time when, perhaps as you do now, | 
sought the beauty I would know on paper, 
on canvas, in music, on stages. I felt that 
it had to be caught, isolated, somehow set 
down and made permanent. I know now 
that it can only be lived. I gradually dis- 
covered that it is the one really free ut 
fettered thing in the world. 


Ll‘ I HAD NOT found out before, ! 


would have made that discovery with 


certainty in Korea. I believe I began t0 
be acutely aware of it the day I met 
Mama-San. She was a frail little womas, 
not as large as any young lady in this 
room, and she had known nothing but 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Accent on the Elementary School Paper 


By CURN C. HARVEY, Grants, New Mexico, Elementary School 


LEMENTARY education today is 

based on the philosophy that the 

school is a workshop whereby 
ways and experiences are found for boys 
and girls to grow in the skills, under- 
sanding, and competence our society re- 
quires of them. A good paper can be 
the very heart of the modern elementary 
school, serving as the key factor in uni- 
fying the school and a means of capitaliz- 
ing on the real interests of pupils as a 
basis for learning. 

Social education—trelated closely to 
school life, the home, the community, 
and group activities, and emphasizing 
the interdependence of all people; Lan- 
guage Arts—including reading, writing, 
spelling, listening, and other forms of 
communication and expression; and such 
subjects as science which place emphasis 
on man’s physical environment make up 
most of the program of the elementary 
shool. Pupil-teacher planning and co- 
operative work are important aspects of 
the learning process. 

The important role a good school paper 
can play in making the work of an ele- 
mentary school effective has not received 
the emphasis it merits. The purpose here 
is tell the story of how one paper made 
its influence count and contributed toward 
making a better elementary school. 

The Milford Siren of the Elementary 
School, Milford, Utah, started in the fall 
of 1954 as a sort of laboratory project 
‘0 motivate work in the sixth grade. It 
was published throughout the year as a 
group enterprise of the sixth grade; but 
soon after its inception, it invited all 
classes to contribute and began to serve 
the entire school. 

Ten issues were published during the 
tem, mostly by the ditto process. Oc- 
asionally pages were printed to permit 
publication of group pictures. Circulation 
was about equal to enrollment in the 
school; number of pages varied from an 
average of twelve per issue in the first 
fve numbers to twenty-four for the last 
fve editions. All expenses were paid out 


of funds appropriated by the Board of 
ucation. 


ig CAPSULE style below are accounts 
of the outstanding contributions the 
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Mr. Harvey, when he wrote this 
article for the Review, was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Milford, 
Utah, Elementary School. His unus- 
ual work attracted our attention and 
we asked him to tell us the back- 
ground which inspired such an out- 
standing effort on the part of the 
students. The “motivation” produced 
such remarkable results that the 
Siren became known far and wide 
as his article relates. What he has 
done, others can do; what inspired 
his students can be the source of the 
same inspiration in other places. By 
broadening the horizons of the stu- 
dents they and their paper became 
the center of attention far beyond 
the limits of the school and the com- 
munity. Let us hope this will lend 
encouragement to many who labor 
heavily within narrow boundaries. 


paper made to the school during the first 
year. 

With all members of the sixth grade 
as the staff, publishing The Siren became 
a model of group planning and activity. 
Naturally the work of the pupils required 
more teacher guidance and aid than pub- 
lications staffed by more mature boys and 
girls. In addition to reporting news of 
the school, the staff planned to relate the 
paper more closely to activities of the 
school by featuring certain themes. The 
first themes or topics selected for special 
emphasis were: Our School, Our Com- 
munity, Wise Use of Money, Making 
and Keeping Friends, Safety, and Good 
Citizenship. Others developed during the 
year. 


Much effort was focused at first on 
campaigns to make the boys and girls 
safety-conscious and to promote good 
school citizenship. The safety campaign 
resulted in greater emphasis on the teach- 
ing of safety on all grade levels, and in 
measures being taken to promote safety 
in the building, gymnasium, and on the 
playground. It led to the organization of 
an efficient School Safety Patrol. This was 


a real step toward the school and com- 
munity working together to solve the traf- 


fic problem. At the end of the year, the 
Police Department and Mayor awarded 
every member of the staff a merit badge 
and a certificate for their contributions 
to safety, and the Town Council showed 
its appreciation by arranging a picnic 
for the group. 

In the campaign to promote good 
school citizenship, special programs and 
speakers were arranged, trips taken to 
various places in the community, units 
of work based on citizenship studied, lists 
of duties and responsibilities compiled, 
and many articles written for The Siren. 
One assembly was presented on “Friend- 
ship” and another on “Citizenship, Cour- 
tesy, and Kindness.” The best ideas re- 
sulting from all the activities were 
brought together in “A Code for the 
Good Citizen of Milford Elementary 
School.” Pupils got the Mayor to issue 
a proclamation designating February 
“Good Citizenship Month” in Milford. 


HE CAMPAIGNS culminated in the 
publication of two special numbers 
of The Siren; the January number was 
on the theme of safety, and the February 
number featured good citizenship. The 
safety edition reported what every group 
in the school was doing to teach safety 
as well as activities carried on by the 
school at large. It published letters from 
the National Safety Council, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, and the 
Utah Road Commission. The February 
number on good citizenship contained ar- 
ticles on what the school is doing to 
teach citizenship, the school code, char- 
acteristics of a good citizen; and citizen- 
ship in the home, community, and the re- 
sponsibilities of boys and girls in work- 
ing toward friendly relations with other 
countries. It also published letters from 
distinguished Americans telling what 
they thought counted most when they 
were young in making them the kind of 
citizens they are. 

Early in the year, The Siren staff re- 
ceived a letter from Ivy Baker Priest, 
Treasurer of the U. S., congratulating the 
boys and girls on two editorials—“How 
Pupils Spend Their Money” and “Should 
You Have An Allowance?” This letter 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CSPAA and UNESCO 


A tree is known by its fruits and the participation of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association in the Fifth 
National Conference of the United States National Committee 
for UNESCO by special invitation issued by the Department 
of State gives ample evidence that the seed planted in 1926 
is not only bearing fruit but producing what was expected of it. 

From the very beginning, CSPAA and its parent organiza- 
tion, the CSPA, established a broad policy that covered far 
more than the immediate job of producing student publications 
and the narrowed professional advancement of its members. 
Both organizations saw that the school press transcended paro- 
chial limitations and looked forward to the day when it would 
be a world-wide influence. 

The vision of a broad horizon has begun to reap its natural 
reward. Advisers have come to think in terms that made this 
possible. While they are complimented by the honor that has 
been paid to their organization, and to themselves as active 
members, it is only their just return from a noble effort. 

The CSPAA will continue to follow this policy and we feel 
sure that greater opportunities are yet in store for those who 
subscribe to it. Not only have the members given their support 
to these views, as evidenced by their support of the largest 
organization of its kind in the world, but they have profited 
by their associations and will continue to gain in stature. 

ooo ey 


Abolishing the Electoral College 


Statesmen and public spirited citizens have considered for 
many years what they consider to be the archaic institution 
called the Electoral College. Others, of equal stature and con- 
victions consider it an important function in our government. 
There are strong arguments on both sides but few have ap- 
proached the matter with more vigor and determination than 
the citizenship class of Allegany High School in Cumberland, 
Maryland. 


Four 


These young people have actually had a bill prepared, \abelled 
House Joint Resolution 279, which is now before a Congres. 
sional Committee. That is farther than most previous moves 
ever got. These students have gone to Washington and button. 
holed Congressmen and Senators and talked to newsmen at the 
Capitol. They seem to be getting somewhere. 

But it takes more than one class in citizenship and more 
than one school paper to give this movement the strength it 
deserves. Not all may agree with the proposal and they may 
have good and excellent reasons for not committing themselves 
But if there are those who feel strongly about it—and many do 
—here is a chance to mold opinion and to become a part of 
a movement that is bound to succeed sometime. That moment 
may be now and those who want to help should get in touch 
with Miss Murray of Allegany High in Cumberland, Maryland. 
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Yearbook C overage 


Some people ask: What would the school do without a 
yearbook? We wonder what the yearbook would do without 
the school? Certainly, there would be no yearbook if there 
were no school. Yet many people, in all seriousness, ask us 
why we insist on having what they call “departmental cov- 
erage.” No matter what it is called, the school must be covered 
and that does not mean concentration on extra curricular 
activities. 


In answer to a letter in the November Photolith, the editor 
states: “The departments of the school curriculum are the cen- 
tral reason for the existence of the school.” There can be no 
argument about that. And again: “But the very best way to 
show the community and the world what your school is doing 
is through some sort of record of what went on in the class- 
rooms and laboratories.” There is very little need of using imag- 
ination and ingenuity in covering athletics, drama, home-coming, 
and the like. These activities lend themselves to the action pic: 
ture. Imagination and ingenuity are required for the classroom 
and laboratory pictures. Good examples of how such features 
can be handled appear each month in Student Life, the magazine 
sponsored by the Association of Secondary School Principals 
and devoted to Student Councils. Copies of this go to all 
schools and are as readily available to any staff and Adviser 
as they are to this editor. 


Answering a question in the December issue of Photolith— 
a magazine with a mine of information for Advisers—the edi: 
tors state: . the coverage of departments of the school— 
the classrooms and laboratories—marks the superior modern 
book. This includes small action pictures of small groups, with 
captions which explain who the persons are, what they are doing 
and perhaps the when and where. In many of these books, news 
headlines are placed above the various pages. Almost always, 
there is some sort of story about the school program and it 
various classes—their aims and achievements, special featutts 
or characteristics, etc.” 

This is the whole story in a nutshell. With the editor 0 
Photolith we can hardly disagree except for a single instance 
When the editor says: “I like to think that the National School 
Yearbook Association and Photolith have done more than afy- 
one else to promote this section in the yearbook,” we can oflj 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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UNESCO, the Practical Way to World Understanding 


By HAZEL L. KOPPENHOEFER, Adviser, “The Gargoyle,” Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation and the Advisers Association were 
invited by the United States National 
Committee for UNESCO, through the 
Department of State, to participate in the 
Fifth National Conference held in Cin- 
cinnati on November 3-4-5. Two mem- 
bers of CSPAA, Miss Hazel Koppenhoef- 
et, Adviser to the Gargoyle, Hughes High 
School, and Miss Charlotte Philippi, Ad- 
viser to the Surveyor, Washington School, 
both of Cincinnati, were asked by the Di- 
rector of CSPA to represent the two or- 
gzinations and report on their activities. 
The CSPA and the CSPAA memberships 
are honored by the inclusion of their rep- 
resentatives among the limited number of 
delegates from organizations representa- 
tive of American life that were invited to 
participate in this noteworthy interna- 
tion gathering. We are greatly indebted 
(0 Miss Koppenhoefer for her report. 


. * * * * 


[ THE NOT-TOO-DISTANT fu- 


ture, every grade-school Johnny and 

Mary in America will be learning to 
speak a second language, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, if language teachers can 
be found to answer the demand across the 
mation. America’s world contacts through 
travel, trade, diplomacy, and cultural in- 
erchange are creating an ever-greater 
need for bi-lingual citizens. 

This prediction was one of the far- 
teaching conclusions arrived at by dele- 
gates to the Fifth National Convention of 
UNESCO in Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
vet 3-5, 1955. UNESCO is one of a dozen 
ams of the United Nations, and has been 
alled “a world bank of ideas.” 


ATIONAL conferences are man- 

dates upon the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, which 
Scalled upon to afford delegates of nu- 
Mefous organizations an opportunity for 
discussion of the aims and activities of the 
Organization (UNESCO). The Cincin- 
Mati meeting, dedicated to the theme, 
UNESCO: The First Nine Years, An 
American Appraisal and Forecast,” kept 
delegates busy at four plenary sessions and 
020 work groups. 


In each work group, 20 to 50 persons 
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deliberated over problems of economy; 
and 
technical advancement; schools and in- 
ternational understanding; and the roles 
of religion, the arts, and mass communi- 
cation in human progress towards world 
security. 


cultural understanding; scientific 


N THE PLENITUDE of mass media 
for information available in the 
United States, few Americans who can 
read or listen have valid excuse for ignor- 
ance of world affairs. Radio, television, 
motion pictures, books, magazines, news- 
papers, records, and public speakers bring 
the literate millions and even the un- 
schooled—if they intelligently care to 
know—news of their fellowmen over the 
earth. 


Emphasis in news, however transmitted, 
is often focused upon the sensational and 
the dramatic, with the result that wars, 
conflicts, and human failure to reach un- 
derstanding often obscure the progress 
actually made toward alleviating human 
ignorance and pain, subduing prejudices 
among races and religions, and breaking 
down barriers to peace and security. 


A decade has passed since men and 
women of good will and foresight set up 
an international organization, UNESCO 
(the United Nations Education, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization), to fa- 
cilitate the free exchange of ideas and to 
promote collaboration among nations 
through education, science, and cultures. 
The Preamble to the UNESCO Constitu- 
tion, often quoted, states: “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” 


A MONG the thousands of persons at- 

tending the Fifth National Conven- 
tion of UNESCO in Cincinnati, were two 
representatives of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. Residents of this city, 
they looked with new vision upon the ar- 
tistic and musical heritage of Cincinnati 
when the Conservatory-College of Music 
chorus sang Hindemuth’s “Canticle of 
Hope”, when the treasures of the Art 
Museum were displayed to guests at a 
sumptuous buffet supper there, and when 
the superb local Symphony Orchestra un- 


der Director Thor Johnson presented a 
special concert in honor of UNESCO. 

At Cincinnati were representatives of 
Belgium, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Ko- 
rea, Pakistan, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Thailand. Russia, too, 
had its observers from the Washington 
Embassy of the U.S.S.R. Americans were 
from the State Department, the UNESCO 
Commission, and a host of other organi- 
zations. 

Exhibits at the Conference showed the 
wide range of UNESCO activities. One 
booth held children’s books from many 
corners of the world, in which there were 
no misrepresentations of the way other 
people live. A puppet play developed at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, called attention to one 
way to bring children of many nations to- 
gether. Colored films, musical recordings, 
reproductions of native art, typical plays 
for international production, all were of- 
fered for the free flow of ideas among 
nations. 


ee is trying for the brother- 
hood of man envisioned by its 
founders; for a time when men’s souls 
will be large enough to outlaw self-de- 
struction by war; for the blessed era when 
nations now at bay will find tensions re- 
laxed through an exchange of cultures and 
a creation of common goals. 

Jack Ramey of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
noted the journey of Thor Johnson from 
Cincinnati to direct the Symphony of the 
Air in Japan, where 2500 Japanese stu- 
dents stood in line for 24 hours to hear 
him; the concert tour of Eleanor Stoker 
and Nell Tangeman of the Metropolitan 
to sing throughout the Near and Far East 
for brotherhood; and the appearance of 
Gershwin-Heyward’s “Porgy and Bess” 
throughout Central and South America 
and the Near East. 


ae from UNESCO are preparing 
the way for free and compulsory 
schools in lands now desiring them. Scien- 
tists exchange their priceless discoveries 
in nutrition for the starving masses, in the 
restoration of arid lands to fertility, in the 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Poetry of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Miss Susan Gladding, Editor of the 
Rambler, College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y., we are indebted for 
the poetry in this issue. 


NEARER CONSTELLATION 


Like dim and lonely lanterns hung too high, 
The stars shine down in vain, for not one eye 
Is lifted up in wonderment to see 

How incredible candles light infinity. 


A million neon lights from coast to coast— 

A dazzling canopy above the host 

Of groundlings who believe the sky is dark 
Above the airport beacon’s brilliant arc, 

And unseeing walk beneath God’s bright creation 
Blinded by the nearer constellation. 


Joan Kilbourne 
The Fountain 
Fonthonne College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


LONELINESS 
There is a loneliness 
in each man’s heart 
which never can be 
satisfied or slaked. 
It throbs in crowds, 
at play 
and in the long black night 
which wakens from a dreamless sleep 
the soul both tossed and blown. 
The craving in the heart 
cannot be told. 
It cries unheard—tormented, 
longing, torn, and Jone. 
It never speaks but feels 
the utter emptiness 
of knowing self too well. 


Dorothy De Cuffa 
The Rambler 
College of Saint Rose 
Albany, New York 


THESE ROCKS 
The moving tide sweeps cleanly over these, 
That huddle closely on the massive walls 
Of Maine. These rocks are minor mountains to 
This major stream. How can the sympathy 
Of stone and water suddenly be known? 
Observe this train, this monstrous loaf of bread. 
Reckon the times white chisels rose and fell 
To shape this line, this curve, these foreign forms, 
And here: a ship! Try to imagine man 
Etching this coast. 


But those are human bones 
Among the seaweed. This wood walked the sea 
And bore a flag or trembled under men. 
This shattered cup once nourished eager lips, 


That move no more. 
These rocks. 


The sea destroys, and feeds 


Observe this brittle fleur-de-lis, 
These are the living things. 


Michael J. Byrne 
The Holy Cross Purple 
Holy Cross College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Carved wondrously. 


MARCH 11, 1955 
The stars 
Were big chunks of melting ice 
On a black velvet curtain of night 
As I walked through the Spring-drenched air 
Last night. 


Pat Keenan 
The Rambler 
College of Saint Rose 
Albany, New York 
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CATHEDRAL 
The faded frescoes do not touch my heart 
Nor ancient altar piece nor cross nor choir, 
With reverence translated into art. 
Each soaring column, vaulted arch and spire, 
Awakens admiration, but I feel 
Less moved by them than lighted candles’ glow 
And stone worn deeply where the people kneel 
As ceaseless generations come and go. 
Nine hundred years of prayer encircle me 
With deepest aspirations, joy and grief. 
The song of faith resounds exultantly 
To tell the age-old triumph of belief. 
Encompassed by an unseen host today 
My pilgrim soul is pausing here to pray. 
Margaret O’Rourke 
Censer 


College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 





(Continued from Page 4) 


point to our campaign for the same thing since we started a 
Yearbook Contest in 1935. The issues of this magazine have 
covered the point in articles, editorials and in the letters column 
for twenty years. We expect to do so for a good many yeafs 
to come but we hope that by some miracle the Advisers and 
staffs will make it a dead issue long before that day. 


The 1956 March of Dimes campaign will be held this yeat 
from January 3 to 31. Requests for participation in this 
ineritorious effort will be sent to all school publications A¢- 
visers this month. As this movement has a direct relationship 
to the welfare of people of school age, great hopes are held for 
activities on the local level that will carry the campaign to 4 
successful conclusion. 

es 

Assumpta is a 68-page quarterly, digest size and style, pub 
lished by the College Department of Assumption Convent, 405 
Herran, Paco, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. The mag* 
zine is printed in English and offers an interesting contrast ® 
similar publications in this country. 
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Campaign Against Electoral College Gains Strength 


By MARY E. MURRAY, Adviser, “Alcohi Mirror,” Allegany High School, Cumberland, Md. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL class in citi- 
zenship conducted by Mary E. 
Murray at the Allegany High 

School in Cumberland, Md., came up with 
what is the outstanding project of the 
time—the abolishment of the ancient, if 
not revered, Electoral College of the 
United States. 

Before they knew it, they were out in 
the town where the support suggested 
state support. In a very short time, they 
found their proposal on the floor of the 
Congress. Less than a year ago, The Re- 
view ran a story of their progress. Since 
then, other publications have taken it up 
and headlines have featured it in the 
CSPAA Bulletin, The Washington Post 
and Times Herald, The Washington Star, 
the Evening Times of Cumberland, Md., 
the Maryland Teacher and the Indiana 
High School Press Review. Scholastic 
Magazine has asked for a story and the 
Associated Press has had a release on it. 

Miss Murray gives us another story 
which follows: — 

HOME RUN OR STRIKE OUT! The 
seventh inning stretch will end January 
} when Congress reconvenes in Wash- 
ington. The game will then have reached 
the crucial seventh inning when team and 
fans alike must size up the situation and 
settle back with the determination to win. 

Does House Joint Resolution 279 to 
abolish the Electoral College of the United 
States have a “fighting” chance? Not un- 
less the fans give the team the support 
it needs. 

H. J. Res. 279 is still in committee and 
can get nowhere unless brought out on 
the House floor for discussion. 

A letter from the Hon. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Governor of Maryland, to this 
Writer states: 

Dear Miss Murray: 


I have been greatly interested in 
the work of the citizenship class in 
preparing the Resolution which Con- 
gtessman Hyde introduced. The en- 
tire class deserves commendation for 
its study of our National election 
Procedure and their work and study 
on the Resolution has undoubtedly 
given them valuable lessons in citi- 
zenship. 
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Because of the work the citizen- 
ship class of the Allegany high school 
has done, I think it would be most 
encouraging to them if the House Ju- 
diciary Committee would report the 
Resolution out so that it might be 
discussed on the floor by the House 
of Representatives. 

With kindest personal regards, I 
am 

Governor of Maryland, 


Theodore McKeldin, Jr. 


O BRING the Resolution before the 
House, the support of every student 
editor in America is needed. The Hon. 
Francis E. Walter (D. of Pa.) and his 
House Judiciary Sub-Committee must be 
convinced that there is sufficient wide- 
spread interest in this measure to war- 
rant its taking valuable time for debate. 
Over a year’s hard work and study have 
already gone into it on the part of the 
Citizenship Education Class of Allegany 
High School, Cumberland, Md., and Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association mem- 
bers throughout America. But the effort 
has not represented a united coordinated 
movement of the Junior Fourth Estate. 

What is the strength of the student 
press in America? Could it make itself 
felt nationally? Here is the first oppor- 
tunity scholastic editors have ever had to 
serve as a pressure group politically. 

A quotation from the column, In The 
Nation, by Arthur Krock, which appeared 
in the June 9 issue of the New York 
Times on electoral reform states: “With- 
out the aid of public opinion, or a na- 
tional organization to arouse and make it 
articulate, proposed amendments to the 
Constitution perish in the pigeonholes of 
committees on Capitol Hill. But with that 
aid it is remarkable how quickly the po- 
litical machinery can grind out an amend- 
ment ... Unless electoral reform can be 
impressed on the public, the machine pol- 
iticians in and out of Congress and in the 
State Legislatures are likely to sustain 
their preference for the current method.” 


S TUDENT EDITORS, when Congress 
re-convenes in January, pitch Rep. 
Walter and his committee three balls and 
make them all STRIKES. Serve the first 


one straight across the plate in the form 
of a stirring editorial urging support of 
H. J. Res. 279. Put a curve on the sec- 
ond in the guise of a petition signed by 
registered voters in your school district. 
Make the third a quick “spit” ball in 
the nature of post cards and letters from 
parents and teachers. 

This strategy should surprise the batter 
and cause the Hon. Representative and 
his sub-committee to sense the strength 
of the opposition and refer the case to the 
umpire, the House of Representatives, for 
a decision. It’s up to the Junior Fourth 
Estate to get in there and pitch. Which 
will it be, home run or strike out? 


About That s That 
Looks Like an f 


One of the prized exhibits in the re- 
constructed printing shop at Colonial 
Williamsburg are three of the only re- 
maining six handcut matrix punches used 
by William Caslon to make the original 
type that bears his name. It was pre- 
sented by Harry Porte, retired vice-presi- 
dent of Merganthaler Linotype Company. 

One of the matrices is a ligature of the 
long s and i. Printers who work in the 
shop must always explain to the annual 
thousands of visitors how the long s was 
used. It began words or syllables. When 
two s’s were together, either the first or 
both could be long. But the terminal s 
was always short and there was no long 
cap version. 

The old Anglo-Saxon alphabet had a 
character, called a thorn, with the phonetic 
value of #4. When the Roman alphabet 
was adopted in England, printers used the 
character that most resembled the thorn. 
That was y. So when you see a sign for 
Ye Olde Tea Shoppe, just pronounce it 
the. 

As the Williamsburg craftsmen ex- 
plain: “Ye olde businefs of ye thorn and 
ye long f is ftill far from fimple for us 
folks.” 

From: Linotype News 
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Editorials---Choice of the Month 


Miss Carole A. Kennedy, Editor of 
the Beacon, H. F. Grebey Junior High 
School, Hazelton, Pa., and her Exchange 
Editor, have submitted the editorials for 
this issue of The Review. With the ex- 
ception of one, all are from the Beacon. 
They explain that their choice was lim- 
ited because of a lack of exchanges. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE 

Our American Heritage provides for 
educational facilities. Men have pointed 
toward the goal of education, beginning 
with the Swedish settlers during the 
1640's and through the Free School Act 
of 1834. Although people tried to annul 
this act, one of the great educationalists, 
Thaddeus Stevens, procured the affirma- 
tive answer. 


Today we have the compulsory school 
laws of 1895. We also have educational 
instruction for the handicapped. 

Teachers train for the normal four 
year college period, plus the extra years 
needed to specialize or major in a subject. 


Consider all the trouble our American 
heritage has gone through to provide the 
free individual with education. The youth 
of today belongs in the classroom, not 
playing truant. 

By living up to the standards of the 
American way of life and not regretting 
it, the fine youth of today will become 
the better citizens of tomorrow. 

t-t<# 
THE AMERICAN VISION 

Young and old, rich and poor alike 
share in the American Vision. It is a 
vision of great hope, of courage, and 
bravery in the highest form. Faith and 
trust in mankind has prevailed where ig- 
norance and violence would have taken 
over, and put a deadly grip on the lives 
of human beings of the world. Our ever- 
lasting faith in God was founded that 
fateful day when the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. Our courage and bravery 
Was put to its greatest test on battlefields 
all over the world. The American Vision 
is a dream that has blossomed into reality. 
Ideas and ideals are restricted in coun- 
tries which are powerless under the rule 
of a dictator, while free enterprise is en- 
couraged in America. The United States 
of America is a land with great hope for 
the future. 
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FLAG DAY 

On June 14 the Star-Spangled Banner 
flies from public buildings and homes 
throughout the land. June 14 is Flag Day, 
set aside each year to honor the Flag 
which is the symbol of our nation. This 
particular day was chosen because it was 
on June 14, 1777, that the Continental 
Congress ordered the nation’s new flag. 
Flag Day is not a legal holiday, except in 
Pennsylvania, but each year the President, 
by proclamation, asks that June 14 be 
celebrated as Flag Day. 

Flag Day is the day to display the Stars 
and Stripes. As we look at our banner, 
waving proudly, let us remember that it 
is a symbol of what America means to 
us. Above all, it is a symbol of the lib- 
erty we love. So long as we keep that 
starry banner as a guardian of our land, 
we are free people, free to think and 
speak, and worship as we wish, and free 
to govern ourselves. 


ca ¢ 
THE MAGIC SWORD 
“God helps them who help themselves.” 


This is true, very true, especially with 
victims of infantile paralysis. But we, as 
their fellow citizens in this great country 
of ours, must also help them. Seventeen 
years ago Americans began fighting 
against polio with a magic sword. This 
sword grew and grew, each year fighting 
more pain, anguish, fear, and tears. It 
answered prayers and built up hope. Now, 
today, the sword is a bright and silver 
sword; bright and silver with millions of 
dimes. This sword is, by name, The Na- 
tional Foundation of Infantile Paralysis. 
Nothing can stop this magic weapon from 
marching ahead, winning its wars for to- 
day, more and more people are behind 
this silver sword, fighting voluntarily. 

This year, in 1955, the job will be 
bigger than ever before. The March of 
Dimes does more each year for more peo- 
ple by providing better methods of treat- 
ment. This magic sword has to keep 
marching ahead, but it needs our support. 
Some day we, ourselves, may need assis- 
tance, as polio can strike anyone. Four 
out of every five attacks strike young peo- 
ple. Its next victim could be any one of 
us. Let's think about that for a moment, 
and then let's give; march your dimes 
forward in this great battle! How about 
it? 


A BAD HANDICAP 


Cheating is a bad habit. While inno. 
cently formed, it may become a handicap 
and be very hard to overcome. We may 
think that if our neighbors cheat we can 
cheat too. But there is no honor in that, 
When we cheat we are not out-smarting 
the teacher but cheating ourselves. That 
may be a bit difficult to understand, but 
it is true. When we get out of school and 
into the world, there is no good friend 
to copy from, and we must do our own 
work. 

The temptation to cheat is great, but 
we can overcome it with will power. If 
we know our work in class, there is noth- 
ing to worry about when tests come up, 
and if we are not sure of the work a little 
reviewing might help. When the report 
cards come out, they will be our marks, 
not our neighbors’. 

Being honest will help our character, 
and people will feel they can trust us 
with bigger things. 


az 


SPORTSMANSHIP 

The definition of good sportsmanship 
in the World Book Encyclopedia is: 

“Playing hard to win in a game but 
losing well if you have to lose.” Good 
sportsmanship involves such matters as 
fair play, keen rivalry but careful ob- 
servance of the rules of courtesy, and a 
generous attitude toward the opponent. 


There are many games played through- 
out the world in which there is a winnet 
and a loser. A winner can only be a wit- 
ner as long as he holds this goal fairly 
and correctly. By bragging, to a great ex- 
tent, you defeat your success. The loser 
may become champion in his own way, 
if he realizes his weakness and improves 
on them. Eventually he will become the 
winner, either in sport or satisfaction. 

How do you take defeat and winning’ 
Do you follow the rules outside as wel 
as inside the game? Improve yourself by 
good sportsmanship and you will fee! 
much more like a champion. 


Exchange teaching opportunities and 
summer seminars for 1956-57 for elemet- 
tary, secondary, and junior college teach 
ers under the International Education 
Exchange Program, authorized by Com 


gress, are covered in a bulletin now avail: 
able from the U.S. Dept. of Health. Edu: 
cation, and Welfare. 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


The WABASH VALLEY PRESS 
CONFERENCE, an annual affair on the 
Indiana State Teachers College campus 
at Terre Haute, drew 300 high school 
students and advisers from the Terre 
Haute area on October 7 for an all-day 
journalism get-together. The program in- 
duded a writing contest and a contest 
to determine the best newspaper and year- 
book entered for critical services. Win- 
ners of the three contests received schol- 
arships. Mrs. Carolyn Pickering of the 
Indianapolis Star was the luncheon speak- 
et. Classes in photography, make-up, 
cover designing, and writing copy were 
part of the yearbook workshops. Gather- 
ing news, editing, writing columns and 
features, editorials, and business problems 
of the school newspaper were topics for 
other workshop meetings. Discussion 
topics also included duplicated, offset, and 
letterpress methods of printing. 

es £¢ 

The Chieftain, newspaper of Sewan- 
haka High School, Floral Park, N.Y., was 
awarded first place for outstanding school 
news photography, second place for news- 
paper service to the school and commu- 
nity, honorable mention for its special edi- 
tion and second place for outstanding 
front page layout at the 18th annual con- 
ference of the EMPIRE STATE SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on October 20-22. There were 
342 editors and Advisers from 134 New 
York State schools at the Conference. 
During the first morning session, 186 edi- 
tors competed for two four-year scholar- 
ships to the University’s School of Jour- 
nalism. Inez Robb, INS columnist and 
correspondent, was among the list of dis- 
tinguished journalists and professors of 
journalism to address the conference. 

y ¢ 2 

The INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held its 34th 
Annual Convention at Franklin College, 
Franklin, on October 28-29, with Henry 
laCossit, distinguished newspaper, maga- 
tine and radio personality, as the principal 
speaker. A monthly, four-page printed 


Press Review is now being issued for the 
members under the editorship of John F. 


Schrodt. Executive Secretary The 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION which will hold 
S annual Sponsor’s Dinner on February 
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9 with Dr. Allen H. Wetter, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, as the principal speaker, 
has also scheduled a meeting on April 
12 during Schoolmen’s Week, and an ex- 
hibition of school publications in the Art 
Gallery of Gimbel’s store from May 21 
to June 3 
a 

At a general meeting of high schools 
in the northwestern part of Oklahoma, 
with Shattuck High serving as host on 
November 5, the NORTHWEST OKLA- 
HOMA INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION came into being. No 
officers were elected but the editor of 
each school newspaper was appointed to 
a program committee for organizing final 
details at a spring meeting. The newest 
school press group comes into being in 
the state that fostered the first and still 
remains the oldest active group in the 
country. Meetings of a general and spe- 
cific nature related to problems of writing 
and editing the papers, a meeting of Ad- 
visers, and a roundtable on yearbook pro- 
duction filled the day. 
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Dario Politella has been named as the 
new Executive Secretary of the EMPIRE 
STATE SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION succeeding C. Wesley Brewster, 
with headquarters, as usual, at the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. The November issue 
of ESSPA, the official journal, carried the 
story of the 18th annual Convention on 
October 21-22, attended by some 400 stu- 
dents and Advisers from 77 schools, listed 
the 1955 writing, cartooning, advertising, 
and photography contests, a center spread 
outlining good makeup, a Convention pic- 
torial supplement, and a school press head 
schedule, among other features. 

“-¢ 

Other post-Convention journals were 
The High School Journalist of ILLINOIS 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, which met at Urbana October 
21-22, with 859 in attendance, and the 
INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION’S Press Review, which re- 
ported over 500 delegates at its 34th an- 
nual Convention at Franklin College in 
October. 

as 

The annual journalism conference spon- 

sored by the COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC 


Coming Events 


6-7 April — Annual Convention, Ar- 
kansas High School Press Association, 
State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

13 April — North-Central Michigan 
Scholastic Press Conference, Central 
Michigan College, auspices of Michigan 
Alpha Chapter, Alpha Delta Journalistic 
Fraternity, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

18-21 April — Headline Week-High 
School Press Workshop, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Mo. 

20 April — Conference, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

21-22 April — Annual Convention, 
Florida Scholastic Press Association, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

21 April—Annual Convention, North- 
eastern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

26 April—Press Tournament, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

27 April—Conference, Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College and Press Democrat Press 
Conference, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Spring (Date to be determined )—An- 
nual Conference, San Joaquin Valley 
Scholastic Press Association, State Col- 
lege, Fresno, Cal. 

3-6 May—Convention, Interscholastic 
League Press Conference, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

4 May—Annual Convention, Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

4-5 May—Annual Convention, South- 
Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 

7 May—Central New York State School 
Press Association, Utica College of Syra- 
cuse University, Utica, N.Y. 


ern Interscholastic Press 


PRESS ADVISERS ASSOCIATION at 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. was 
held on December 10 under the chair- 
manship of Miss Ernestine Robinson, 
George School, Pa., with nearly 500 in 
attendance. 
which blanketed the suburban areas, but 
which was not a serious impediment in 


Because of a snow storm 


the city, the principal speaker, Mrs. Pear! 
Buck, was unable to keep her engagement. 
Advisers present filled the breach and, fol- 
lowing the general meeting, thirteen sec- 
tional meetings devoted to newspaper 
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topics, one each on magazines and year- 
books, an elementary school workshop, 
and an Advisers meeting were held. 
‘fe, ae 
Press Time of the SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Fresno, Cal., tells about an ap- 
prentice system used at Merced High 
School for training junior assistants to 
the seniors on the yearbook staff, outlines 
plans for setting up a dummy schedule 
for the yearbook during the spring, ter- 
minating on December 1, and reports a 
highly successful—the first — two-day 
state-wide conference for junior college 
advisers and their staffs on the Fresno 
Campus, attended by about 60 persons. 
fers 
Maryland Scroll, MSPAA journal, fea- 
tures in its December issue the movement 
sponsored by Citizenship Class and the 
Alcohi Mirror staff, both directed by Mary 
E. Murray, for the abolition of the Elec- 
toral College. Already introduced on the 
floor of the Congress as H.J. Resolution 
279, the movement has gathered impres- 
sive support. 
fg 
Advisers at the 29th annual OREGON 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS CONFERENCE, 
according to the OSP Bulletin, met to dis- 
cuss “Ideas That Have Worked For Us.” 
Their findings are summarized and indi- 
cate that no one system works everywhere 
but that initiative and enterprise can solve 
most of the problems on a local basis. 
The new Executive Secretary of the Ore- 
gon Scholastic Press is Roy Paul Nelson, 
instructor in journalism at the University 
of Oregon. He will also edit the OSP 
Bulletin. The merchants of Stanfield, Ore., 
have “adopted” the Bengal, the high 
school newspaper. With no local paper 
at hand, they approached Miss Mary 
Brackett, the Adviser, and requested that 
it serve the entire community. It is now 
Stanfield’s “home town newspaper” with 
increased advertising rates, 15 issues to 
be mailed to every home in the commu- 
nity. As a supplement, a directory of the 
membership of OSP was issued as a sup- 
plement to the November issue. 
Fo 
Editors and Advisers from Vermont 
and neighboring New Hampshire gath- 
ered at the State Teachers College at Lyn- 
don, Vt., on November 29 for the first 
school press conference ever held under 
the auspices of the College. Directed by 
Mrs. Hope R. Kjellerup, Adviser to the 


Ten 


First in 1956 


Mrs. Irma E. Zillesson, Adviser to 
the Tide, newspaper of the Long 
Beach, N.Y., High School sent in 
her check to cover 21 delegates to 
the 32nd Annual CSPA Convention 
of March 15-16-17, 1956, on Decem- 
ber 5. This was before the circular 
was printed but we were glad to get 
it and hope it is a portent of many 
more. 


Lyn News and a member of the College 
staff, nearly 300 delegates participated in 
a series of sectional meetings covering all 
phases of publications work. A mimeo- 
graph demonstration, the production of 
commercial art public relations through 
the medium of the student publication 
and the school page in the local paper re- 
ceived special attention. The keynote ad- 
dress was delivered by Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director, after greetings by Presi- 
dent Arthur Elliott of the College. De- 
spite snow the night before, which re- 
quired pre-dawn sanding of roads to scale 
the hill on which the College is located, 
and a frosty atmosphere characteristic of 
the hills a few miles short of the Canadian 
border, the weather effected no change in 
the expected attendance. Hot coffee and 
crisp doughnuts served to all during the 
registration hour and open fires burning 
brightly in many of the classrooms of the 
remodeled mansion in which the College 
is located, did much to dispel the wintry 
scene. The Conference was a fitting sub- 
stitute for the usual gathering at the 
University of Vermont which has been 
suspended for the present. Editors and 
Advisers will travel far to get help with 
their jobs and it is hoped the Lyndon 
Teachers College will be encouraged to 
continue with what turned out to be a 
most successful and profitable gathering. 


Yearbook Ratings 


The following Ratings of Yearbooks were 
made subsequent to the list in the November 
Review. 

Printed Yearbook, Senior High School 

2501 or more 
Third Place 
GARGOYLE, Flushing High School, Flushing, 
N.Y 


Printed Yearbook, Senior High School 
901-1500 
Medalist 
CATHOLICON, Catholic Central High School, 
Troy, N.Y. 
Printed Yearbook, Senior High School 
301-600 


Medalist 
CLARISSON, Institute of Notre Dame. Balti- 
more, Md. 
First Place 
GREEN LEAF, Mount Pleasant High School, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Printed Yearbook, Senior High School 
300 or less 
Second Place 
ONLY YESTERDAY, St. Procop High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Printed Yearbooks, Junior-Senior High 
Schools 
First Place 
FARE FAC SAMPLER, Fairfax High School, 
Fairfax, Va. 
SOCK, Montoursville Area Joint High School, 
Montoursville, Pa. 


Printed Yearbook, Senior College-University 
First Place 
WISTARIAN, University of Bridgeport, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Offset Yearbook, Senior High School 
901-1500 
First Place 
TENAKIN, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N_J. 
Offset Yearbook, Senior High School 
601-900 
Third Place 
PROFILE, Dover High School, Dover, N.H. 


Offset Yearbook, Senior High School 
301-600 
Second Place 
DON FERNANDO, Taos Senior High School, 
Taos, N.M. 
Offset Yearbooks, Junior-Senior High Schools 
Second Place 
CARDINAL MEMORIES, Twin City High 
School, Stanwood, Wash. 
SCARBORO BLUFF, R. H. King Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto, Canada 
Offset Yearbook, Girls’ Private School 
Second Place 
OLWA, Our Lady of Wisdom Academy, Ozone 
Park, N.Y. 
Offset Yearbook, Central School 
First Place 
CRUSADER, Norfolk Catholic High School, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Offset Yearbook, Junior College 
First Place 
CASCADIAN, Skagit Valley Junior College, 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 
Miscellaneous Publication 
First Place 
ARCH, Cummington Consolidated School, 
Cummington, Mass. 


ee 
CHANGES IN RATING 


CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, 
printed yearbook, 1501-2500, changed from 
Third to Second Place. 


TORCHBEARER, Temple Isreal Religious 
School, Boston, Mass., printed yearbook, 
changed from Co-Ed Private School classifica- 
tion to Miscellaneous classification and from 
Third to Second Place. 

CRATER, High School, Medford, Ore., of- 
set yearbook, 601-900, from First Place to 
Medalist. 

ECHO, High School, Laceyville, Pa., offset 
yearbook, 300 or less pupils, from Fourth to 
Third Place. 


Barnard College, the women’s college 
of Columbia University, in reporting af 
enrollment of 310 freshmen, the largest 
in its history, from 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and 10 foreign countries, 
stated that of this number 15 were vale: 
dictorians, five salutatorians, 49 school 
newspaper editors and 25 class presidents. 
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The March of Books... 


News in the Tall Timber 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 


State University, Tallahassee 


MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS. 
By Charlotte Paul. New York: Random 
House. 309 pp. $3.95. 

This is the story of a blythe encounter. 
The cast consists chiefly of two Chicago 
newsmen, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Groshell, 
and their two sons, Johnny and Hi. 

The encounter 
occurred because 
they listened to 
the myth-makers 
who paint a 
pretty picture of 
country journal- 
ism. The myth- 
makers portray it 
as a simple and 
easy way of life 
with time to relax. 

Secure in their knowledge of metro- 
politan journalism, the Groshells yearned 
for something different. That something 
turned out to be the Valley Record, week- 
ly newspaper in Snoqualmie, Washing- 
ton. 

To clutch a cliche, it was then that 
they learned about newspapering. About 
financing. About the backshop. And 
about the people who live in small towns 
amidst the tall timbers. 

Crises crowded around them. Linotype 
Operators came and went. Money dis- 
solved. Worse yet, Hi came down with 
polio. Even so, the publishers remained 
undaunted. 

Charlotte Paul, who is Mrs. Groshell, 
tells this human story with understanding 
and humor. There is no self-pity in her 
accurate reporting, no over-emphasis on 
the specter of failure. 

The author of Gold Mountain and 
Hear My Heart Speak has written a vivid 
story which should appeal not only to 
newspaper people, but also to all who en- 
joy a real-life adventure. 

THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 
IN CHINA. By Thomas Francis Carter 
and revised by L. Carrington Goodrich. 
New York: Ronald. 293 pp. $10. 

Based on scholarly research, The Inven- 
tion of Printing in China is a compre- 
hensive and authoritative study of the 
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origin of printing in Asia and its spread 
westward to Europe. 

First published in 1925, this book was 
written by Thomas Francis Carter, of the 
Department of Chinese at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His untimely death in 1925 was 
a great loss. 

L. Carrington Goodrich, former presi- 
dent of the American Oriental Society, 
has enriched the new volume with find- 
ings of the past three decades. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
the background of printing in China, 
block printing in China, the westward 
course of block printing, and printing 
with movable type. The chart, list of 
words, and bibliography are excellent 
assets. 

Printing with movable type was in- 
vented about nine centuries ago, accord- 
ing to Shen Kua. The type mold was 
devised later in China and Korea. It re- 
mained for Europeans to develop alpha- 
betic type and the printing press. 

This is a fascinating book thoroughly 
documented. Well-written and attractive- 
ly printed, it is an important contribution 
to the literature on printing and the vital 
role it has played in the progress of man- 
kind. 

THE FABULOUS PHONOGRAPH. 
By Roland Gelatt. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. 320 pp. $4.95. 

Subtitled “from tinfoil to high fi- 
delity,’ The Fabulous Phonograph is an 
authoritative history of an instrument 
which since 1877 has brought pleasure 
to millions of listeners. 

Mr. Gelatt, editor of High Fidelity, 
formerly was feature editor of the Satur- 
day Review. He is the author of Music- 
Makers, published in 1953. 

In this well-documented book of twen- 
ty-two chapters, Mr. Gelatt records the 
rise of an important industry, noting the 
significant contributions of scientists and 
inventors. 

He reports accurately the early work 
of Thomas A. Edison, the struggle of 
competing companies like Victor and Co- 
lumbia, the conflict of the disc and cylin- 
der, the challenge of radio. 


Most important, the author stresses the 
cultural contribution of the phonograph 
to American life, telling how it has en- 
riched the lives of the masses by means 
of recorded music. 

The obituary of the phonograph has 
been written nearly every decade, but 
such reports are premature. It has given 
a kind of immortality to the great musi- 
cians of our epoch. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA LE- 
GAL AND POLICY PROBLEMS. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Law 
School. 234 pp. 


This volume consists of fourteen lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Mich- 
igan Law School in June, 1954. It makes 
widely available lectures of interest to 
both lawyers and newsmen. 


In Part I Louis H. Mayo discusses 
“Comments Concerning the First Amend- 
ment” and Harold L. Cross analyzes “The 
People’s Right to Know: Its Nature and 
Needs.” 

In Part II Elisha Hanson discusses 
“Freedom of the Press and Judicial Con- 
tempt” and Edwin M. Otterbourg, “Fair 
Trial and a Free Press; a ‘New Look’.” 

Ten lectures deal with the problems 
of official control versus self-regulation of 
communications media. These concern 
not only printed media, but also radio, 
television, and motion pictures. 

Herbert Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
Courant, insists that “free, private jobs 
must do the job through self-regulation. 
. . . They (newspapers) must continue 
our historic development toward more 
fair, more complete, more accurate fe- 
porting of the real world, so that the 
citizens’ mental picture of that world re- 
flects the real thing ever more accurately.” 

This viewpoint as well as the others 
presented so effectively present a stimu- 
lating and challenging inquiry into the 
role of mass media in contemporary civil- 
ization. They are an invitation to thought- 
ful students of public affairs. 


March 15, 1956, is the deadline for 
entries in the 28th annual Scholastic Mag- 
azine-Ansco Photography Awards com- 
petition. More than 30,000 entries were 
received for the 1955 contest and more 
are anticipated in 1956. Full information, 
including a book of rules, may be ob- 
tained from Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, 33 West 42nd St, New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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Features of the Month... 


These features have been selected from 
a given area “which differs in type and 
style in its school publications . . . from 
other areas of the country,” according to 
Miss Layuna Hicks, Adviser to the Leo- 
pard Tale, Gainesville, Texas, Senior High 
School, to whom we are indebted for this 
page. 

We enclose the following feature 
from The Leopard Tale, Gainesville, 
Texas, because it seems to us that it 
has definite relationship to the life of 
the school. It was among the cream 
of the crop entries in the 1955 
Texas High School Press Workshop 
and Conference just concluded on 
the campus of Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. 

They Do Bob Up 
PUBLIC ENEMY, NUMBER ONE! 
DO YOU RECOGNIZE, GHS? 

Each year the nation’s most undesirable 
characters are the subjects of a survey 
which is designed to select “Public Enemy 
No. 1.” 

Here at GHS we made an attempt to 
choose our “Public Enemy No. 1,” but 
the decision was deadlocked when the fol- 
lowing undesirables all tied for first place. 

The first scoundrel on our list is Syl- 
vester Clutterhall. He is charged with 
rampaging up and down the hall during 
classes and carelessly strewing scraps of 
paper, candy wrappers and other debris 
on the floor and scribbling on the walls. 

Closely related to Sylvester is a very 
unnecessary chap called Spillwell Slush- 
table. I'm sure we have all encountered 
this guy at one time or another. His 
crimes are usually committed in the cafe- 
teria. He is that jolly chap that sat at 
the table right before you and poured 
milk everywhere, plastering your coat- 
sleeve with a gooey coating and making 
an unholy mess of your girl’s new skirt. 

One of the most unpopular Rouges on 
our list is Titus Lockwallet. He has the 
reputation of being a professional penny- 
pincher. No, sir! He absolutely will not 
break down and splurge the price of a 
ticket to support the team. 

Next is Friendless Fosdick. This poor 
forsaken chap will swear till his dying 
day that the sole ambition of GHS teach- 
ers is to bring about his scholastic down- 
fall. He is thoroughly convinced that the 
whole world is against him. 


Twelve 


Last but far from least is our old bud- 
die Killjoy Flumfellow. This bud wouldn't 
have a cheerful word for his own grand- 
mother even if she happened to be Mar- 
ilyn Monroe. He makes it a habit to look 
on the very darkest side of every matter. 

Well that’s the crop. Which one would 
you call “Public Enemy No. 1?” 

i, a 
Forming a rather large group of 
newspapers in Texas is the mimeo- 
graphed paper with which much is 
being done in format and writing. 

The personality sketch is well done 

and it is a field which is aften tried 

with varying degree of success. 
This is from Tiger Rag, Irving 

High School, Irving, Texas. 
“COURTESY IS CONTAGIOUS” 
ORIGINATED BY WALT MADISON 

The young man who originated the slo- 
gan, “Courtesy is contagious,” is now Stu- 
dent Council President of Irving High 
School. 

Walt Madison, popular senior student, 
won the presidential office October 10. 
Being athletically inclined, Madison par- 
ticipates in sports. He plays end on the 
football team and forward on the basket- 
ball team. Track is also one of his activi- 
ties. Walt possesses considerable singing 
ability. He often sings in assemblies. 

Before coming to Irving High School, 
Walt attended Rusk Junior High in Dal- 
las. At Rusk he was president of the 
Student Council. He played football, 
baseball, and basketball at Rusk. Walt 
came to Irving High in his sophomore 
year. 

These are the facts about Walt. The 
kind of stuff that would appear in a 
bibliography! But it tells very little about 
the real Walt. He walks down the halls, 
serene, assured, laughing—behind him 
the girls are falling out. Walt has a word 
for that, too. “The girls I like are very 
feminine. I don’t like girls who smoke. 
I like a girl who acts like a girl.” 

Walt is also a man’s man. Being active 
in football and other sports makes him 
‘one of the guys’. He plans to attend a 
Southwest Conference school where he 
plans to study music and business admin- 
istration. He hopes to win a scholarship. 

He was Rotary Boy of the year for the 
school year 1954-55. 

In speaking of the recent election, Walt 


said, “I would like to thank every one in 
school for this opportunity of serving the 
students of this high school. I sincerely 
hope I will not let you down. To Herb 
Snider I would like to say “Thank you’, 
for the wonderful 
showed in the race. 
could have won.” 
2 = 
From one of the larger high schools 

of south Texas, Ball High, Galveston, 

this catches the atmosphere and 

quality of the school. It is brand 

new, approximately a one and one 

quarter million dollar building 

which can afford the exotic as well 

as having the climate for it. The 

paper is The Ball High Lites. 
Bananas, Bananas... 
BALL HIGH TURNS TROPICAL 

By Barbara Chionsini 

The old song, “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas Today” may be the song around 
some schools, but it will mever rate at 
Ball High. 


Last week the yardmen cut a stalk 


sportsmanship you 
I wish we both 


from one of Ball's 20 banana trees grow- 
ing in the patio. The small stem—a hefty 
bunch of three dozen—is now being 
ripened in the boiler room. This stem 
came from the northwest corner of the 
east patio. 

BHS is probably the only school in 
Texas—except neighboring Pasadena—to 
grow its own bananas. 

When plans for the school’s landscap- 
ing were discussed it was decided to grow 
the plants for ornamental purposes. As 
they do not bear fruit until 18 months 
to two years old, this is the first bunch 
taken from any of the plants. 

Miss Agnes Spence, BHS botany teach- 


er, explains that although they are called 


trees by most people they are really large 
herbs with underground roots. 

Different from most trees, the flower 
clusters hang toward the earth. As these 
form into separate fruit they turn upward. 
When ready for selling they are hung 
upsidedown, Miss Spence said. 

The musa paradisiaca, as the plant is 
scientifically known, usually grows (0 
about one foot in diameter and from 10 
to 40 feet high. In order to survive, it 
must have a hot, moist, tropical climate, 
she said. 

What will become of the ripening 
stalk? At the present time, no one 4 
Ball can say. 
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The New Seed 


‘Continued from Page 2) 


pin. Her husband had been a famous 
Korean artist, pouring his soul out in 
paint, creating, even under the long Jap- 
anese Occupation and on into the devas- 
tation of war. And then, like everyone 
dse in that pitiful little corner of the 
world, he had put down his brushes and 
picked up a gun, because it was the only 
thing to do, because there was nothing 
left but fighting. He had gone to the 
North, leaving Mama-San and the five 
children to shift for themselves as best 
they could. 

Mama-San had always like to sew and 
so she swallowed the great pride that is 
so native to all Koreans and went to a 
United States Army compound in the 
capitol city of Seoul and asked if she 
might not be of some service in mending 
the uniforms of the GI's. She was ac- 
cepted and for long months she toiled for 
next to nothing, way into the night, to 
feed herself and the children. And then 
the tide of war began to turn. Seoul fell. 
Mama-San gathered her family around 
het and joined the long line of refugees 
that snaked the road to the port city of 
Inchon. There were days of hunger, un- 
believable deprivation, and hopelessness. 


She walked through the muddy alleys, 
always hearing the cries of her children, 
begging what she could, perhaps stealing, 
too. Then came another stroke of luck: 
again she found work at an Army installa- 
tion. When Seoul was retaken by the 
United Nations forces, Mama-San was no 
longer content in Inchon. She, like any 
other creature-away, wanted to go home. 
She wrapped what few possessions she 
had in a piece of clean cloth, readied the 
children, and they commenced the long 
journey back. They might have been pa- 
thetic, this family-lost, but their plight 
was too lost in numbers. 


Upon return, Mama-San found that her 
home had been completely destroyed, 
along with about 90 per cent of the city. 
Xarcely a building was left untouched. 
Mama-San settled her family in a one 
‘oom shack, completely devoid of furnish- 
ings and no larger than a small kitchen 
inan American home. She found another 
ob on the compound of Eighth Army 
Headquarters and set her fingers to sew- 
ing again. And then one day a man wan- 
dered in to see her. His face was wrinkled 
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and battle-scarred. His eyes were glazed. 
His fingers shook. His tongue was stiff. 
She scarcely recognized her husband but 
when she did it did not take her long 
to realize that he would never be capable 
of working again. 

It was then that I met Mama-San. I 
had been in Korea just five days when I 
was asked to come, quite early one morn- 
ing, to the supply room to pick up some 
gear. Our compound, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Section, was an abandoned convent 
set high on a plateau overlooking the city. 
The supply hut was at the base of the 
mountain. I made the trip down, col- 
lected the items, and started back up the 
mountain to the compound. It was a 
steep climb. As I rounded one of the 
bends in the road, I saw her, hands 
pressed to her knees, body bent forward, 
trying to pull herself to the top. I passed 
her without speaking. Koreans were new 
and strange to me. But scarcely had I 
gone ten feet when, for some reason I 
have yet to understand, I turned around, 
walked back, extended my hand and 
guided her up the hill. She smiled and 
bowed that graceful bow that it almost 
like a stately dance and I knew, even 
then, that we were friends. 


Mama-San adopted me after that. Each 
morning she would come to the barracks 
and whisk away my dirty clothes, to re- 
turn them at night, scrubbed and shining. 
She swept my area of the floor, saw to 
it that my boots were polished, fought 
anyone who even vaguely hinted that I 
might be wrong about something, and, in 
general, was my, as she called herself, 
“Korean Mother.” 


HERE WERE two severe illnesses 

during which she sat by the side 
of the bed, refusing to leave, carrying 
water for me to drink, seeing that I was 
fed. And in the months which followed 
I began to know about living beauty. In 
spite of the pain and the poverty, the 
disease and the thousand and one other 
scourges of war, Mama-San kept all of 
the fineness which could so easily have 
been stifled, the loyalty and the love 
which could have died such an easy 
death. She had a dream, Mama-San did. 
She had a dream and it was that someday 
she could save enough money to buy a 
chicken farm and have a little bit of land 


around her, a little bit of openess under 
the sky. I believe we both knew it 
wasn't likely to happen. But we spoke 
of it; I helped her dream. 

The last time I saw Mama-San, the 
day I went to say good-bye, I made her 
sit down in her chair, put the thimble on 
her finger, bend her head and sew. Then 
I slipped quietly out the door. I wanted 
always to remember her that way. And 
I always shall. Insignificant work, but 
Oh! with such a purpose! 

Yes, the beauty, the story, the material 
—it was all there, as it is everywhere. 
I saw it in the way the sunlight washed 
over the side of the fantastic peaks and 
was caught in little shiny puddles in the 
muddy street. I saw it in a child’s up- 
lifted eyes. 

And, closer to our theme today, I saw 
it when I went downtown one afternoon 
and found in the midst of a debris-strewn 
field, the beginnings of a new building— 
crude, unmeasured, but beginnings never- 
theless—and I was told that this was to 
be the new office of the Korean Times. 
And I watched that building grow, and 
I saw, from heaven knows where, the old 
presses come, and I, at last, listened to 
them sing, and I saw the people read, 
hungrily, the dirty sheets that were thrust 
into their hands and I watched the chil- 
dren clasp books to their boney breasts. 

In spite of it all, they wanted to know. 
Korean writers were dealing again with 
minds. I could cite you a million inci- 
dents of finding beauty where one would 
expect nothing but ugliness. I can tell 
you of the time I followed one of the 
boys in my charge into the hills because 
he had been acting strangely and I won- 
dered why he crept out of the door at 
night. I found him—quietly distributing 
his rations and his chocolate bars to a 
group of hungry children in a Korean 
village. 


I CAN TELL you of the lanky South- 
erner who was a part of a patrol which 
attacked a highly strategic Chinese Com- 
munist machine gun position on a hill 
top. The base of the hill was thickly laid 
with barbed wire and it made an impene- 


trable wall. Each time the United Na- 
tions group would charge, they were sty- 
mied at the wall of wire and were forced 
to retreat. Looking around him and see- 
ing his comrades falling like flies before 
the incessant staccato of the gun, the boy 
ran to the edge of the barbed wire bar- 
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rier, threw himself across it, and screamed 
for his comrades to use his body as a 
bridge over which they might cross, un- 
harmed. 

I relate these stories not to prove any- 
thing except that the spark of beauty is 
ever with us no matter what and that it 
is from this spark that you must kindle 
the flame which will illuminate your lives 
and your work. 

And finally, I could not help but men- 
tion to you the importance of God. In 
the exquisite pattern of things, He charts 
the course. There is an old, anonymous 
poem which says that so adequately: 

My life is but a weaving 

Between my God and me, 

I but choose the colors, 

He weaves them skillfully. 


And often, when things go wrong, 
I, in foolish pride, 

Forget He sees the upper 

And I the under side. 


There is great wisdom. 

Somewhere in the Bible is a verse that 
says, and I quote most freely: 

“.. . And they said to Him: what 

are those marks on your Hands and 

your Feet? 

“And He answered: these are the 

wounds I received in the house of 

them that love me.” 

There are far too many wounds being 
inflicted; pain is too much with us. In 
the light of each of your own consciences 
then, try always to heal, never to hurt. 

So there you have them: the steps up 
to the pinnacle; the signposts which point 
to fulfillment in your vocation. 

The decision. 

The purpose. 

The willingness. 

The awareness of beauty. 


And God. 


a YOU can incorporate these stones 

into the foundations of your lives, if 
you can come to the fullness of under- 
standing and move into your word-world 
with confidence, expecting nothing more 
than you give, this togetherness of yours, 
this case of the scribbler’s itch, will carry 
you through whatever Winter you might 
know. 

It is up to you, and I give you this 
challenge: If you who are the new seed 
do not put your roots surely into the 
ground, there can be no blossoming. If 
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Mrs. Lord States America 
Appreciates Student Press 


“America appreciates more and more 
the role the student newspapers are 
achieving in perpetuating the freedom of 
the press on the very initial level of the 
early school child, and which carries over 
to the maturity age of the American,” 
stated Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, US. Alter- 
nate Delegate to the 10th Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
and the U.S. Representative on the Hu- 
man Rights Commission in her address 
before the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, National Council of English 
Teachers luncheon at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, November 25. 

With more than 100 Advisers present, 
Mrs. Lord told of her recent trip around 
the world and reported on her first-hand 
observance of the many achievements in 
human and civic rights that have been 
accomplished through the medium of the 
United Nations. A talented speaker with 
a brilliant academic background, Mrs. 
Lord has worked for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in civic, social, political, military, 
and philanthropic movements. With two 
sons, now students at Yale, she has ob- 
served their high school and undergrad- 
uate activities and was found to be most 
conversant with the school press. It has 
impressed her with its effect upon student 
thought and opinion and the personal 
growth of those taking an active part on 
the publications. 

Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, President of 
the CSPAA, presided at the luncheon 
and introduced both Mrs. Lord and Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPAA who made a brief address. 

The CSPAA, now an affiliated organi- 
zation of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, has been requested to or- 
ganize and carry out the luncheon pro- 
gram. This is one of the many occasions 
when the CSPAA has been a part of the 
NCTE program the past thirty years. 





you, the America-tomorrow, do not 
breathe life into the clay, there can be 
no growing. Unless you shed the light I 
am convinced is in you, we shall be a 
world given to darkness. 

We are a generation desperately in 
need of a star. Through the alertness of 
your minds, the consecration of your pur- 
pose, the zeal of your searching, that star 
can be ours. 


Decline of the Simile 


—from the New York Times 


The simile is out of fashion; but there 
was a time when to be able to strike a 
clever comparison was one of the bright- 
Just 
why the simile has passed from vogue 
is a complicated question, but a fair an. 
swer might be had in pointing out that 
precision in writing has a premium on 
it nowadays; and most similes, at least the 
memorable ones which can be checked, 
tended to fuzzify lingual effects . . . Take, 
for instance, “white.” Everyone knows 
what “white” means and what it looks 
like. But for some reason very disting- 
uished writers were not at all satisfied 
to let a white thing they were describing 
go simply as white. 

Checking in the dictionary of similes, 
there turned out to be 216 examples of 
white-as’s .. . There was white as a bean, 
as a lime, as a baby’s arm, a doll, a fish, 
a live terrier, a statue, silver, sunbeams, 
soap, gulls, moonshine, wax, ashes, the 
lips of passion, Irish linen, a chicken, and 
so on ... There was white as a ghost, 
white as a shroud-enfolded ghost, white as 
a sinner’s shroud, as a whale’s tooth, as 
chastity, his neck cloth, sin forgiven, as 
an angel, the thoughts of an angel, an 
infant's spirit, the bright side of sorrow, 
as a cloth, a bandaged thumb, an embod- 
ied hush, as fear, as death. 

This last, white as death, ascribed to 
Bulwer-Lytton, immediately stimulated 4 
search through the opposite of white. 
There were eighty-eight entries and sure 
enough, in plain black and white, was, 
“Black as death — Byron”. Certainly this 
alone would shake one’s faith, if not in 
Byron and Bulwer-Lytton, at least in si- 
miles. But, going on to see just how 
unblack black could get, the following 
semantic fuzzies were discovered: black 
as a thundercloud, black as snow in Lon- 
don, as beads, as gunpowder, as your hat, 
as autumn’s sky, as a winter sky, as ink, 
an oven, a berry. 

So far this may seem to infer that all 
similes are useless, perhaps actually mis- 
leading, literary devices. On the contraty. 
Occasionally a considered comparison 
turns up which so exactly hits the mark 
that it all but compensates for a hundred 
other ineptitudes. Such a one came from 
the pen of William Butler Yeats. “Black 
as black,” he wrote. Now, who can gaift 
say that? 


est ornaments of a literary talent 
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Accent on Elementary Paper 


(Continued from Page 3) 


aot only fired the boys and girls with 
enthusiasm but it also gave them an idea 
—to get a guest article or message from 
wme prominent person for each ensuing 
sue. Not only was this idea carried out, 
but it sparked the beginning of two other 
valuable projects. 

One of these was not in the strict 
sense a project of The Siren, but it was 
artied out by the same group of pupils 
who made up the staff and was engen- 
dered by enthusiasm created by the paper. 
It was the “adoption” of a ship in the 
US. Navy, the USS Lyman K. Swenson. 
The pupils corresponded all year with the 
ship's crew and received many packets 
of materials which were used in making 
the study of World Geography come to 
life and in arranging three exhibits. This 
project resulted in many articles both for 
The Siren and Utah newspapers. One of 
the exhibits was about ships in the US. 
Navy which had some connection with 
Utah, and it especially caught the imagi- 
mation of newspapermen in the State. 

Mention has been made of the letters 
pupils wrote to prominent people while 
working on the good citizenship edition. 
The replies to their letters proved so in- 
teresting that they continued to write 
them and developed a regular department 
in the paper called “Pathways to Good 
Citizenship.” The Milford community 
newspaper also started publishing the let- 
ters in a column under the same title. In 
all about three hundred letters were re- 
ceived by the pupils, and the entire col- 
ction of letters is being published as a 
book by the University of Utah Press. 


GE, CONSERVATION is a very impor- 

tant problem in this locality. Al- 
most all classes in the elementary school 
have conservation projects, and the older 
boys and girls belong to such organiza- 
tions as 4-H Clubs and Scouts, which also 
tmphasize the subject. The March num- 
bet of the paper was made a special con- 
‘vation edition. In addition to doing a 
thorough job of reporting on conserva- 
tion projects in which boys and girls were 
engaged and on local problems of con- 
stvation, much material of general in- 
terest from units of study dealing with 
conservation of soil, minerals, forests, 
Water, and wildlife was included. For this 


tumber, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 


January, 1956 


Taft Benson sent a guest article titled 
“Youth's Part in Conservation.” 

Utah’s Governor proclaimed 1955 as 
“Know Your State” year. The April num- 
ber of The Siren was based on this topic. 
For some of the articles in this edition, 
the pupils wrote to prominent Utah gov- 
ernment officials, editors, writers, busi- 
messmen, and educators, and asked: 
“What do you think is best about living 
in Utah? What is the most interesting 
thing about Utah history? What is the 
biggest problem faced by Utah? Along 
what lines do you expect the greatest fu- 
ture development in Utah? What do you 
think has contributed most to Utah's 
progress in the past? How can we im- 
prove education in the State?” 

Ted Cannon, popular columnist in The 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City, wrote of 
the “Know Your State” edition: “Elemen- 
tary-school pupils of Milford have scored 
another journalism beat with their cur- 
rent issue of The Siren. This one is a 
“Know Your State” edition, and starting 
off with an illustrated map of Utah and 
a greeting from Governor Lee, it pro- 
ceeds to give the Utah story, past, present, 
and future. Contributions from several 
leading citizens in addition to the thor- 
ough job of reporting and illustrating by 
the pupils themselves make it a thorough- 
ly entertaining and informative number. 
The Milford pupils have previously scored 
triumphs with their special safety, good 
citizenship, and conservation issues, and 
this one, presenting much hitherto un- 
published data on Utah, is a worthy addi- 
tion to the series. Our congratulations!” 


BY-PRODUCT of work on The 

Siren was interest among pupils 
in poetry writing. Each issue contained 
some of the best poems written by boys 
and girls. In April, a special volume of 
poetry by pupils was published. It con- 
tained poems on almost every activity and 
interest of normal boys and girls. The 
following is quoted from a letter received 
from Mrs. Veneta L. Nielson, a member 
of the English faculty of Utah State Col- 
lege and one of the State’s best-known 
poets: “I have just read the copy of 
Young Voices which Dean Culmsee kind- 
ly lent me. I am very much impressed 
by your fine poems, they are so full of 
life and freshness it is like having a visit 


with a whole roomful of interesting young 
people, better really because I feel as if 
I almost knew the people from their 
poems. Congratulations, boys and girls!” 

Another by-product of the paper was 
skill in drawing illustrations for the cover 
pages and for articles. As pupils gained 
experience in drawing, there was a marked 
improvement in the quality of art work. 

The paper proved a good avenue for 
public relations. Every activity mentioned 
in this article brought recognition to the 
school. The intense interest of pupils in 
the paper spilled over into almost all their 
activities, and there was a marked im- 
provement in their accomplishments in 
all subjects. They found satisfaction and 
recognition in working on The Siren and 
in initiating other creative endeavors. 
Language Arts, social studies, art, and 
other subjects came to life for them. 
Through making their influence count, 
doors to new interests were unlocked, and 
learning became a rich personal experi- 
ence. 


S A RESULT of three of the num- 
bers based on special themes, recog- 
nition came to the school from two un- 
expected sources. On February 25, 1955, 
following publication of the safety and 
good citizenship editions, this Resolution 
was unanimously passed by the Utah Sen- 
ate and a scroll of it signed by state 
officials was received by the school: 
Be it Resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Utah: 

WHEREAS, the Milford Elementary 
School of Milford, Utah, Beaver County, 
is publishing monthly a school paper 
named The Milford Siren; and 

WHEREAS, an interest by our young 
citizens in the problems of their com- 
munity and government is a most health- 
ful and desirable quality; and 

WHEREAS, said paper has received 
wide recognition for its fine work in 
safety promotion and the building of good 
citizenship; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED: That the Senate of the State 
of Utah does hereby congratulate and 
commend the Milford Elementary School 
for the fine work it is doing in publication 
of The Milford Siren. 

The conservation number, and especial- 
ly Secretary Benson's article, received 
statewide and national recognition. The 
edition was mentioned in several publi- 
cations of nationwide circulation, and the 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture used it 
as a way to stimulate schools to start proj- 
ects in conservation. In the May 17, 1955, 
Congressional Record is printed an ad- 
dress titled “Interest Among Young Peo- 
plice in Conservation” which Senator Ar- 
thur V. Watkins made before the U. S. 
Senate. In this address, he quoted exten- 
sively from the conservation edition of 
The Siren and calls it “one of the out- 
standing activities resulting from young 
people's interest in conservation which 
has come to my attention, ... a pioneering 
activity which other schools of the coun- 
try may wish to emulate.” 

He concluded: “I wish to commend 
the pupils and faculty-of Milford Elemen- 
tary School and all young people and 
youth groups everywhere who are taking 
such an active interest in the subject of 
conservation. Youth has a real stake in 
the conservation of our soil, water, and 
other natural resources, and I am extreme- 
ly gratified that young people in my State 
are taking a leading part in that burgeon- 
ing interest and activity in that important 
field.” 


UNESCO 


(Continued from Page 5) 


mechanization of agricultural and indus- 
trial fields, in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, in the conquest of space. 


a STUDENTS of journalism, the 

special division of UNESCO activi- 
ties devoted to mass communication is a 
revelation. With headquarters in Paris, 
this branch of UNESCO maintains a re- 
pository of materials and strives to create 
an increasing “free flow of ideas by word 
and image.” 

Aims of this field are: (1) the re- 
moval of obstacles (such as censorship, 
tariff barriers, and copyright inequities) 
to the free flow of information and the 
circulation of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials (films, records, books, 
documents, broadcasts); (2) the opera- 
tion of an information clearing-house on 
mass communication for loan or pur- 
chase; and (3) the sending of aid mis- 
sions to member states for the develop- 
ment of their communication facilities. 

Americans learned at the convention 
that the United States has signed agree- 
ments in the field of communication but 
has not ratified all arrangements which 
will make for easier import and export 
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of books, records, films, and cultural ob- 
jects. 

Committees are at work on the assign- 
ment of high radio and TV frequencies 
for world broadcasting; on the establish- 
ment of cheaper rates for the transmission 
of news (in collaboration with the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union); 
on reduction of international postal rates 
for periodicals and books; for the same 
in sea and air transport rates on educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials. 


OUPONS sold in countries of soft 
currency for the purchase of books 
and supplies in countries of hard cur- 
rency are being handled by UNESCO to 
avoid losses in exchange. Concurrent with 
this plan is a Gift Coupon program, by 
which local groups can send abroad cou- 
pons good for the purchase of books, 
films, and scientific materials. In educa- 
tional travel, there is a travel coupon 
scheme with similar protection. 

The Paris Bureau gathers and distrib- 
utes information on travel scholarships, 
aided by correspondent organizations 
around the world. It has published also 
in five volumes and two supplements a 
world survey under the title Press, Film, 
Radio: Reports on the Facilities of Mass 
Communication and in one volume and 
one supplement, Television: A World 
Survey. (Bibliographies of UNESCO 
publications are readily available from the 
US. National Commission for UNESCO 
in Washington, D.C.; from United Na- 
tions Headquarters, New York; and from 
most local libraries. ) 

UNESCO has taken the initiative in 
conducting seminars at which experts of 
various countries study such subjects as 
entertainment films for children and 
youth, visual aids in fundamental educa- 
tion, educational television programs, and 
various forms of technical assistance. 

Study groups at Cincinnati concerned 
themselves with all facets of UNESCO 
activities named, weighed the manner in 
which the American public may best be 
informed of this work, and formulated 
definite conclusions. The gist of the re- 
ports was masterfully summarized at the 
concluding banquet, Saturday morning. 

The closing address by Sir Zafrulla 
Khan, Member of the International Court 
of Justice and Former Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, elaborated the theme of Kip- 
ling’s “Ballad of East and West.” This 
scholarly statesman refuted the idea that 


News and Notes... 


Charles A. Wilshire, Jr., has succeeded 
Dr. Earl F. Robacker as literary Adviser 
of the Orange, newspaper of the Senior 
High School, White Plains, N.Y. 

‘sa 

Miss Helen M.-E. McCarthy, former 
President of the Advisers Association, rep- 
resented the Association at the annual 
ceremony at the UN on Nov. 15 when 
the winners of the 1955 Seventeen Maga- 
zine—Save the Children Federation 
Christmas Doll Contest were announced. 
Judy Foster of Creve Coeur, Mo., Alice 
Adams of Denver, Colo., and Barbara 
Webb of Santa Barbara, Cal. the win- 
ners, were awarded special citations by 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States, medalions 
from Mrs. Guido Pantaleomi, President 
of the U.S. Committee for the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, and a Korean doll 
from Sai Sook Kang, a 5-year-old Korean 
girl. 

Christmas cards were received from 
many schools including Handy Pep, 
Handy High, Bay City, Mich.; Homer A. 
Post, former Lincoln High, Tacoma, 
Wash., Adviser, now retired and who has 
recently recovered from a serious opeta- 
tion; School Journal, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, High; Zakalog, Camp Zakelo, 
Harrison, Me.; Cathedral Academy, Al- 
bany, N.Y.; Elizabeth Lamb Sheffield, 
shown astride an elephant in Kandy, Cey- 
lon, on her 1955 summer trip around the 
world at the Equator; and from Isabella 
Thoburn College in Lucknow, India. 

a ae 

Lassie, television's collie dog star, has 

enrolled as a volunteer in the U. S. Treas- 


ury’s school savings program. She will be 
featured in a 20-minute schools savings 
film being produced by the Campbell 
Soup Co., Robert Maxwell Associates, and 
Television Programs of America, Inc., as 
a patriotic service without cost to the gov- 
ernment. Lassie Thrift Citations will be 


given to school children to encourage sys 
tematic savings habits. 


aoa aati _——_ 


“never the twain shall meet” by demon- 
strating the flow of culture from East t 
West and back, and by emphasizing, 4% 
does Kipling, the absence of “border, 
breed, and birth” when two strong 
hearted men stand face to face in the su. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for thew staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 
brations, and at other times during the year. 


Y = F 


Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- 
ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. 


, + = 


OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


FF € 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 


= ¢ 


A guide for writers for school publications. 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 
providing this standard guide for the use of 
each member of your staff. 


7" F F 


MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 





The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. NON-MEMBERS — 35c 


, v @ 10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 
$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) oe Fe 
C.S. P. A. C.S. P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 
Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
SOc (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Menbers only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to’ one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
than Contest times. ) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 




















The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


Thirty-second Annual Convention 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


March 15-16-17, 1956 


“FREEDOM FOR MAN—A WORLD SAFE FOR MANKIND” 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 


P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 


P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 
A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 
A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men’s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council of 
School Press and Advisers Associations — By special 
Invitation, Men’s Faculty Club. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 
10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
10:00-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, “A Free Press In A Free 

World” Telecast — Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns until March 14-15-16, 1957. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for the benefit of 
yearbook staff and Advisers 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 











